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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Summer Session 1930 


During the Summer Session the same grade of work is required, and equal credits given 
toward degrees as in other quarters of the University year. 
facilities of the University for study, health, and recreation are 

placed at the disposal of Summer Session Students. 


THE FOLLOWING COURSES ARE OFFERED IN EDUCATION: 


Adolescence 

Educational Psychology 

Educational Tests and Measurements 

School Administration and Supervision 

The Principalship 

Sociological Foundations of the Curriculum 
Teaching of History in the Junior High School 
Teaching Procedures in the Junior High Schoo! 


NINETY COURSES OFFERED IN THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 
Art, Botany, Chemistry, Commerce and Finance, Economics, History, Mathematics, 
Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Romance Languages, and Sociology. 
REGISTRATION FOR SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 16-18. 
For catalogue and further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Howard University 


The Teaching of Composition and Literature in 
The Junior High School: Organization and Ad- 


The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools 


All of the 


Technique of Teaching in Secondary Schools 


Advisors to Women and Girls 
the Junior High School 


ministration 


Washington, D. C. 


Wirginia Gnion Gniversity 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Standard College Courses. 


Coordinated Women’s College with a Splendid New 
Dormitory. 


Unexcelled Divinity School. 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter Upon a Definite 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. 


For Further Information Address the President. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
College Courses 


Senior and Junior and Sophomore 
College Courses 


For information address 


The President 


Please mention Ovrortunity, 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 


Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college having a prestige in Negro education. 
Given graduate standing by universities of the North. 
With no high school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of college spirit in 
scholarship and athletics. 

Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 

Special attention is given to the training of teachers. 
Terms moderate. Send for catalog. Address: 


J. L. Peacock, President 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to de- 
velop teachers of agriculture, farm demonstra- 
tion agents, and qualified rural leaders. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young 
men and yous women for business and teach- 
ing positions along a variety of specialized lines. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train 
teachers for high schools, for intermediate and 
grammar grades, and for primary grades. 


THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to 
train teachers of Home Economics for high 
schools and to train efficient home-makers. 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for 
librarianships in schools, colleges, and branch 
city libraries. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the grow- 
ing need for well-trained musicians to serve 
as teachers and to co-operate in the advance- 
ment of music in church, school and community. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty 
school days each, for teachers exclusively. Grad- 
uate work for those qualified. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled 
builders by instruction in buildin methods, 
field management, building materials, trade 
practice, structural design, and principles of 
architecture. 


THE ACADEMY-—A standard four-year accredited 
high school preparing for college entrance. 


THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year courses on the 
high school level in each of twelve trades. 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, Principal 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VA. 


Downingtown Industrial School 


DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO., PENNA. 


OPPORTUNITY for TRADE TRAINING 
BOYS AND GIRLS OVER THIRTEEN 
in 
Automechanics, Carpentry, Commercial Work 
Home Economics, Ironwork, and Welding 
under 


COLLEGE TRAINED TEACHERS 
J. H. N. WARING, Jr., Principal 


DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Downingtown, Penna. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 


APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 
Plant worth one and one-half million 


For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 
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The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Founded by 
Dr. Booker T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro 
Youth for Thorough Education in High 
School and College Courses in Agriculture 
Business, Mechanical Industries and 
in Industries for Women. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, 
of ten weeks, divided into two terms, begin- 
ning June Ist and meeting the requirements 
of the Boards of Education of 
all southern states. 


Location Unsurpassed 


Information furnished upon application 


Rosert R. Morton, Principal 
WILLIAM H. Carter, Treasurer 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Alabama 


WONDERFUL JOBS 


In the Civil Service 
For men and women 17 to 60 
Clerks, 


Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers 


Are you eligible? 
Let us advise you. 


NEW YORK ACADEMY 
OF BUSINESS 


447 Lenox Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone—Tillinghast 2287 


Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE AND A STANDARD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FOR MEN ONLY 


Faculty composed of men representing some of the 
best Colleges and Universities of the Country. Ideal 
location, seventy-five acres of land, twenty-two 
buildings, first class equipment and large endowment. 


For further information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
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National Negro Musical Festival 


Under Auspices of The American Interracial Peace Committee 
Second Annual Musical Event 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1930, 2:15 and 8:15 P.M. 


EVEN MORE BRILLIANT THAN LAST YEAR 
THe INCOMPARABLE Fisk JUBILEE SINGERS 
Howarp University Gree AND oF NINETY Voices 
Directed by Proressor Roy ‘T1BBs 
R. Aucusrus Lawson, Pianist 
Lovuta VAUGHN Jones, Internationally Famed Violinist 
Accompanied by Miss Marit Younc, daughter of Cot. CHARLES YOUNG 
Marian Anpverson, World-Famed Contralto 
THe Trouveres INSTRUMENTAL TRIO, directed by RANDOLPH SMITH 
MarindA DUNNIGAN, Soprano 
TICKETS ON SALE NOW 
Inquire at AMERICAN INTERRACIAL PEACE COMMITTEE 
20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
or at 
“Your PHarMacy,” 18th and Christian Streets, Phila., Penna. 
On Sale at Hepre’s, 1117 Chestnut Street, Phila., Penna., After May 10 
PRICES: Afternoon—50c to $2.50 Evening—S0c to $3.00 


Out of town patrons may write Mrs. Alice Dunhbar-Nelson for reservations 


URBAN LEAGUE’S ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The National Urban League Annual Conference will be held in 


Buffalo, New York, June 3-6, 1930 
The host is the URBAN LEAGUE OF BUFFALO 
WILLIAM L. EVANS, Executive Secretary 
The theme of the Conference will be 
VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR NEGRO 
WORKERS 


It will deal principally with modern trends in vocational training 
and guidance and seek to point out how these may be made applicable 
to Negro workers. 


For further information, address the 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, New York City 
For hotel accommodations, address the 


BUFFALO URBAN LEAGUE 
357 William Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EGRO monopoly of certain types of 
work is almost at an end. The so- 
called Negro jobs, which social snobbery and 
economic preference 
reserved for the black 
minority, are rapidly being etiolated by the 
precipitate scramble of white workers who 
flee before the relentless march of the 
machine or who rush headlong into urban 
communities rather than eke out a precarious 
and meager existence on unproductive farm 
lands. The occupational aristocracy by 
which white workers were lured into a false 
assumption of superiority and contempt of 
their black fellows is being sapped by indus- 
trial mechanization that completely ignores 
racial loyalties and racial lines. 

The loss of the so-called Negro jobs, al- 
though temporarily distressing, may not be 
an unmitigated evil. The racial label in cer- 
tain occupations has been for the Negro a 
handicap in more ways than one. Too often 
it has meant the arrestation of initiative on 
the part of Negro youth. Sure of a place on 
the lower occupational levels it has been easy 
for him to forego the rigorous training and 
bitter competition and racial prejudice to 
which he must submit himself if he attains 
the more highly skilled positions. As a re- 
sult he has not fully developed that competi- 
tive spirit and the economic drive which are 
necessary if he shall survive in a competitive 
world. 

A further result of the Negro job is the 
Negro rate of pay. With the supply of 
available labor for these occupations always 
greater than the demand, the wage has been 
held to a low level. This has contributed 
to the theory that the pay for Negro work- 
men should always be less than the pay for 
white workmen, even though their tasks are 
identical. In almost every occupation, except 
those under civil service regulations, there is 
a differential wage between whites and blacks 
based on color and race. Lately there has 
been an attempt to explain this difference in 
wage by attributing it to a difference in the 
cost of living of the two races. But an 
analysis of living costs does not indicate any 
racial preferences. Nor does a catalogue of 
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wants disclose a great disparity between the 
Negro’s and those of his white fellow 
citizens. 

The census of 1920 revealed that the 
Negro was leaving certain traditional occu- 
pations, especially those which the Census 
Bureau euphemistically designates Domestic 
and Personal Service, and entering Manu- 
facturing and Industry. What the census of 
1930 will show no one as yet may hazard 
even as much as a guess. But if perchance 
after a year of almost universal unemploy- 
ment it marks the passing of the Negro job, 
there will be little cause for tears. 


AS this issue of OPPORTUNITY goes to 
press, the National Urban League, 
through its Department of Industrial Rela- 
Vocational Opportunity under the 

direction of  T. 
Arnold Hill, begins a nation wide campaign 
to increase the vocational opportunities for 
Negro youth. From preliminary reports the 
campaign bids fair to become the most effec- 
tive effort ever made to improve the occupa- 
tional status of the Negro. The present 
industrial depression with its general unem- 
ployment has served to disclose to Negro 
leaders throughout the nation the pitiable 
weakness of their industrial position as noth- 
ing else could have done, with the result that 
there is a ferment of activity that has no 
parallel in the history of the Negro in 
America. 

The interracial aspect of this campaign 
follows the procedure adopted by the Na- 
tional Urban League at its inception. It goes 
without saying that the improvement of the 
occupational status of the Negro must be 
predicated on a change of attitude on the part 
of employers and on the part of organized 
and unorganized white labor. That such a 
mental adjustment is possible, the files of 
every Urban League branch in the country 
attest. It is a slow process, an uphill task, 
but infinitely worthwhile. 

But for this campaign to achieve complete 
success, it must accomplish even more than a 
change of attitude on the part of white em- 
ployers and employees. It must break the 
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spell which the vanishing ‘‘Negro job” has 
cast over Negro youth and infuse him with 
the courage “‘to strive, to seek, to find, and 
not to yield.”” For after all the power to win 
a place in industry rests with him. 


N the legislature of New York State are 
two Negro Assemblymen, Francis E. 
Rivers and Lamar Perkins. They were elec- 
ted from the 19th and 
21st Assemby Districts 
of New York City respectively, which embrace 
the great center of Negro population— 
Harlem. These two young men are repre- 
sentative of the younger generation of Negro 
leaders. They are both university trained 
men—Rivers, being a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege and the Columbia Law School; Perkins 
being a graduate of Lincoln University and 
the Harvard Law School. 

It is significant that their major efforts in 
their first year as members of the state legis- 
lature were directed towards the passage of 
Housing legislation. They would place in 
the hands of thousands of tenants, both 
black and white, the legal means to force ad- 
herence on the part of landlords to those 
provisions of the tenement laws which are 
designed to protect the health and insure the 
safety of the tenant. They would also pro- 
vide safeguards against arbitrary and extor- 
tionate increases in the rents. There was 
nothing of the novice in the skill with which 
these two legislators secured, first, the report 
of these bills out of the judiciary and codes 
committees, and then brought about their 
passage in the Senate and Assembly. They 
were opposed by powerful real estate inter- 
ests whose representatives fought unceasingly 
to have the bills killed in the Committees, 
and failing these are now bombarding Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt to veto them. 


Neither the proposed legislation nor its 
opposition is based wholly on race. If signed 
by the Governor these bills will undoubtedly 
prove to be a tremendous factor in securing 
for tenants whose incomes are low at least 
decent and sanitary places in which to live. 
Because the great mass of Negroes suffer 
from poor housing, this is especially impor- 
tant to them, although it is of no less im- 
portance to thousands of poor people of 
every nationality and race. Just as the sup- 
port of the bill is not confined to Negroes, 
so its opposition is not confined to whites. 


Two Assemblymen 
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Class interests alone have determined the 
complexion of the opposing groups. This wii! 
be increasingly true as the disabilities of race 
are identified as the disabilities of class. 

Perkins and Rivers have made a fine 
record in this, their first year in the New 
York State Legislature. They have shown 
themselves to be sensitive to the social needs 
of their constituents. Who, pray, could ask 
more? 


PPORTUNITY offers its congratula- 
tions to George Gregory, center of the 
Columbia University basket ball team, who 
was selected by his 
team mates as cap- 
tain of the team for the season of 1930-31. 
At the same time OpporTUNITy extends its 
congratulations to the members of the Co- 
lumbia Varsity squad who elevated one of 
their fellows to leadership with no considera- 
tion save that of his athletic prowess and his 
qualities of leadership. Such action might not 
seem to warrant any special commendation, 
but it is sufficiently rare to deserve comment. 


A Captain at Columbia 


There is a powerful urge to fairness in 
athletic contests on the part of both specta- 
tors and participants. Sometimes in the heat 
of conflict there may be an outcropping of 
bitterness which expresses itself in a resort to 
unfair tactics or to contemptible trickery. 
But seldom does race or color provide the 
primary stimulus for such lapses from the 
standards of fair play. They are the result 
of lack of self control, a confessed inade- 
quacy in the face of superior skill and ability. 
And they are apt to occur when all the 
players are of one hundred per cent Nordic 
ancestry as quickly as when one or more of 
the participants belong to a minority group. 

It follows, then, that any program for the 
improvement of race relations which at- 
tempts to ignore this fundamental human 
tendency by advocating permanent separation 
and segregation of the two races must ulti- 
mately fall far short of reaching its goal. 
Racial comity must await interracial respect. 
And artificial segregation can only breed sus- 
picion and fear in the one group and invite 
contempt and oppression from the other. Not 
less contact but more is the solution of the 
race problem in America. For only by con- 
tact will there be that recognition of person- 
ality by which interracial goodwill can at last 
be achieved. 
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A Notable Conference 


By Locke 


T is one of the tragedies of modern journalism, 

and consequently of modern life, that a con- 
troversy commands headlines whereas under- 
standing receives a footnote. Scores of American 
and foreign papers carried reports of a Negro 
leader's challenge of an infelicitous statement of 
General Jan C. Smuts, intended as a compliment 
to the Negro’s social patience, but necessarily con- 
strued as a back-handed one on the background of 
colonial imperialism which the very presence of this 
distinguished visitor from the Union of South Africa 
suggested. Barely a half-dozen journals, on the 
other hand, have carried any account of a round 
table conference held within ten days of the previous 
incident. at which, for over three hours of con- 
structive discussion of the American race problem, 
General Smuts and the same Dr. Moton sat to 
the immediate right and left of the chairman of the 
meeting. Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. Held at Howard University under 
the direct auspices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, which 
has done much in linking up educational and wel- 
tare effort with the new programs of African edu- 
cation and reconstruction, this conference was sym- 
bolic of a promising new point of view and attitude 
on the international aspects of the race question. 
Primarily it was held to present the accomplishments 
and techniques of what progress and adjustments 
have beer made in this field by American effort. 
black and white, for the enlightenment of a states- 
man whose country has a serious race problem, and 
who came frankly seeking information and light. 
As a matter of fact, because of the reflection in the 
conference of practically every important phase of 
race interest and work, there was a focussing of 
mind upon the present status of the American Negro 
which was enlightening even to the many veterans 
and experts present. As to the reaction of the dis- 
tinguished guest, for whose benefit the conference 
was arranged primarily, his own words, quoted from 
the “Cape Times,” will reflect some important re- 
sults of his American experience in general, and of 
this conference in particular. The correspondent’s 
comment, under the caption of “the Negro’s amaz- 
ing progress” and “color bar fast disappearing,” 
states: “Practically all the popular ideas about 
American Negroes prevalent in South Africa were 
upset by General Smuts in an interview granted me 
today."" The General’s own comments, after refer- 
ring to the Howard conference, refer to “the sur- 
prising progress made in two generations,” “the 
almost complete Americanization of the American 
Negro,” “the intelligence and public spirit of the 
Negro leaders, whose chief desire seems to be to 
preserve the steady progress toward economic equal- 
ity,”’ and the definite impression that under Ameri- 
can conditions “discriminations are gradually dis- 
appearing.’ These are true notes, and progressive 
ones; to project them into the international mind 
and conscience is a great constructive service. But 


that will be more evident in conclusion than at this 
point perhaps. 

The plan of the conference was to have summary 
statements of the progress and present status of 
the Negro in the United States presented by selected 
speakers under the following eight main heads ;— 
religion, education, health, the status of the Negro 
woman, industry, agriculture, political status, and 
interracial relations. These talks were followed by 
queries from General Smuts and on each point sym- 
posium discussion by other members of the confer- 
ence who wished to supplement the data and points 
of view before the conference. (See footnote at 
end of article. ) 


FTER the conference was opened by brief re- 
marks by Dr. Stokes as chairman, President 
Johnson welcomed General Smuts on behalf of the 
University and the members of the con- 
Religion ierence. He then discussed the Negro 
and religion under three aspects. Liberal 
white Christianity had given the first historical lift 
and the main spiritual leaven to Negro life in Amer- 
ica. Identified largely with the northern church, its 
missionary force was the mainspring of the Negro’s 
evangelization, his emancipation and the beginnings 
of his education in the Reconstruction. Reactionary 
white Christianity, historically identified with the 
southern wing of the church, but by no means con- 
fined to it, had, on the other hand, been a powerful 
negative force, and even today threatened to stultify 
itself by moral inconsistency in its practical neutral- 
ity or dissent on full social justice and its official 
refusal to extend full Christian fellowship to the 
Negro. The Negro church was represented as the 
first and most powerful movement of self-respecting 
reaction and protest in the face of these limitations 
of organized Christianity, and as, therefore, the most 
powerful and potential force in Negro life today in 
spite of its present shortcomings. Dr. Johnson re- 
garded the Negro church as the main source of 
the Negro’s solidarity and the main reservoir of 
both his spiritual and practical leadership. After 
this, the Negro’s denominational adherences were 
variously discussed by the general conference. 


DUCATION was then discussed by President 
Gandy of Virginia State College. <A _ brief 
statistical survey was given, indicating the enormous 
recent increases in school attendance 

Education and expenditures, and improvement of 
educational facilities and standards. 

The discrepancies of over a million children of 
school age yet unprovided for, of flagrant inequali- 
ties of expenditures from public school funds in the 
southern states, and the lagging of equal standards, 
all facts well-known, were briefly pointed out. 
Dr. Gandy felt that “the greatest victory or evi- 
dence of progress in the field of Negro education 
has been the recent change of sentiment from hos- 
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tility to active, if not enthusiastic, interest for Negro 
education on the part of the official class.” This 
change, likely to revolutionize the public educational 
system of the South in time, was laid to the stimulus 
of the Negro educator and private philanthropy 
combined; with no single agency having had 
more effectiveness than the placing in seventeen 
of the Southern states of 4,174 Rosenwald schools 
through the joint cooperation of local Negro 
and white contributions with the original grants 
of the Rosenwald Fund. Progress in _ higher 
education was listed as having more than doubled, 
and the enrollment increased six-fold, in the 
decade from 1917 to 1927. Seventy-seven of 
these institutions, twenty-two of them publicly sup- 
ported state colleges and normal schools, had in 
1928 an enrollment of more than 20,000 students, 
an annual income of over $8,560,000, plants valued 
at $38,680,000, and productive endowments of $20,- 
713,000. President Gandy summarized the pressing 
practical needs of Negro education as follows :— 
the enactment and enforcement of compulsory edu- 
cation laws by all of the states of the South, ade- 
quate provision at public expense for the equalization 
of educational opportunities for every child, white 
or black, the rapid increase of well-equipped teach- 
ers, the organization of industrial high schools in the 
cities and an extension of agricultural high schools 
in all counties of the South, and because of the re- 
stricted and retarded economic situation of the 
Negro the widespread organization of vocational 
guidance programs in connection with public 
education. 


EALTH conditions were cogently discussed 

by Dr. Franklin Nichols of the American 
Social Hygiene Association. Starting with the 
heavy lags of Negro vital statistics, a 
reduction in mortality rates from forty 
per thousand to seventeen per thousand 
was analyzed as a proof of the direct correlation of 
Negro health with environmental factors subject to 
rapid change and improvement. In fact the present 
discrepancy in the Negro’s vital statistics ought to 
improve with the extension of public health service 
and education in rapidly approaching the normal 
American averages. The fundamental handicaps 
of Negro health were social and economic; and 
were, therefore, as dependent upon improvement of 
inter-racial conditions as they were upon their pri- 
mary factors. Negro professional leadership in health 
campaigns was a new and most effective factor, but 
general social provisions of standardized public care, 
especially in regard to hospitalization were an im- 
mediate necessity if current advances are to be 
maintained. 


Health 


ISS NANNIE BURROUGHS spoke on the 


status of the Negro woman. The historical 


perspective of the peculiar handicaps of Negro 
womanhood was adequately set, giving 
the background for the double victory 
over combined handicaps of sex and race 
as represented by the advance-guard of Negro pro- 
fessional women, especially in the fields of teaching 
and social service, but also more recently in the 


Women 
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technical and semi-skilled trades. The gap between 
the large element of totally untrained and un 
emancipated Negro women and this small advanc: 
guard was rightly pointed out as the most serious 
present phase of the problem. A social service pri- 
gram reaching from the privileged class out to the 
great mass of Negro women was indicated as “in 
the making at last,” largely through the voluntee: 
activities of colored women’s organizations. 


R. EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, executive 

secretary of the National Urban League, re 
ported on the Negro in industry. The amount o! 
Negro labor had always been in exces; 
of normal and Negro labor was basic 
in connection with the four great 
American crops,—rice, sugar-cane, cotton and to- 
bacco. However, the distribution of Negro labor 
was defective, although today in process of more 
rapid differentiation than ever before. The greatest 
single handicap is in the skilled mechanical pursuits, 
where the unfavorable policy of organized skilled 
labor presented the major obstacle—one that was 
beginning to register favorable change, however. 
Although an unusually favorable economic situation 
like New York City might show Negroes employed 
in some capacity in 312 out of 321 listed occupa- 
tions, the general statistics show great discrepancies 
in trade and skilled manufacturing on the whole. 
Still, at present, Negroes constitute an unexpected 
quota in many occupational lines—21% of build- 
ing laborers, 60% of tobacco workers, 14% of iron 
and steel laborers, 89% of turpentine workers, 16% 
of blast furnace and rolling mills, 29% of glass 
workers, 31% of longshoremen, 42% of fish-packing 
and curing hands, 5% of iron-moulders, 7% of coal 
miners, 3% of petroleum workers, over 3% of car- 
penters. With the proportional index of 11.6% of 
the total population, it will be seen that “the num- 
ber of Negroes if normal in industrial distribution 
would be twice the present number in the extraction 
of minerals, nearly one-half the number of farmers, 
three times the number of persons in trade, twice 
the number in manufacturing, one-third the pres- 
ent number in domestic and personal service, and 
five times the number in clerical positions.” Sig- 
nificant pioneer achievements were cited, however, to 
show a tendency toward some admission of the 
Negro into the higher skilled and even the execu- 
tive ranks of American industry. Since all of these 
were comparatively recent changes, and the contact 
of Negro labor with the large industrial centers of 
the North and mid-West was also a comparatively 
recent one, large-scale changes in the distribution 
of the Negro in industry were to be confidently 
expected. 


Industry 


R. T. M. CAMPBELL of Tuskegee and the 
government agricultural extension service, 
presented a serious situation in the field of the 
Negro’s former basic connection 
with the soil and the rural South. 
The migration of labor to the in- 
dustrial and city centers, started by the World 
War, had seriously threatened the position of the 
Negro farmer. In fact, owing to this recent dis- 
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ruption and the gradual disintegration of the large 
plantation system of cultivation, the average Negro 
farmer was simply living a hand to mouth existence, 
with heavily mortgaged land and generally a mort- 
gaged crop. Only large-scale extension service for 
the improvement of farming methods and° an 
equally wide-scale application of some system of 
agricultural credit could redeem the situation in the 
opinion of Mr. Campbell. And it was as funda- 
mental to general economic interest as to the specific 
welfare of the Negro farmer that this be done and 
done speedily. 


ROFESSOR KELLY MILLER graphically 
traced the steps in the political status of the 
Negro from chattel and serf to recognized constitu- 
tional citizenship, as well as the reaction 
Politics of political practice by which partial or 
complete disfranchisement has been ille- 
zally forced upon the Negro population of most ot 
the Southern states. Virginia, North Carolina. 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi. 
Louisiana and Oklahoma have enacted restrictive 
clauses in their state constitutions, while Florida, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee have without defi- 
nite restrictive legislation, seriously curtailed the 
Negro’s franchise by indirect methods, largely the 
manipulation of the so-called “white primary.” 
Thus “the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments ot 
the national constitution are nullified by the South 
with the acquiescence and connivance of the North 
and West.” 

Against this heavy disability, Professor Miller 
traced the northern migration of the Negro to bor- 
der states as having already an important practical 
bearing on the Negro’s political status. By reason 
of residential segregation, the Negro has in these 
centers gained dominance of certain political units, 
with the resultant ability to choose representatives 
of his own race in increasing numbers to city coun- 
cils, state legislatures, and the Congress of the 
United States. Within the next decade or so, there 
are prospects of Negro congressmen from New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis 
and perhaps Detroit and Cleveland. Beside this 
representative power, there has developed also pos- 
sibility of temporary balances of power between 
parties and party factions in these border states, with 
every sign, with increasing intelligence of political 
leadership, of the use of this power to correct some 
political injustices by the weight of counter- 
influence. With the present unanimous insistence 
among Negroes on the theoretical status of full citi- 
zenship and unrestricted civic rights, Dr. Miller be- 
lieved it inevitable that the Negro would ultimately 
gain full and unhampered civic status throughout 
the entire country. 


R. MOTON’S account of interracial rela- 
tions spanned four types of constructive effort 

for the betterment of race relations, all of them 
interracial in direction and sup- 

Race Relations port. The year 1900 marked 
the awakening of the interest of 

southern people in Negro education,—a movement 
begun by the Southern Education Board, and con- 
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tinued with increasing effect and volume by the 
General Education Board, the Slater and Jeanes 
Funds, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the United States 
Bureau of Education and notably in recent years 
by the Rosenwald Fund. Aside from the tangible 
direct effects in education, the by-products of inter- 
racial cooperation and understanding have been 
notable. The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, has for twenty years 
effectively protested against injustice to the race and 
practically defended political and civic rights. It 
is noteworthy that, “although the organization is 
decidedly militant in character,” it has enlisted the 
help of both white and colored people. Equally in- 
terracial has been the work of the National Urban 
League founded for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of Negroes in cities and industrial centers. The 
organization has been a pioneer in many kinds of 
scientific welfare and social work, and has rendered 
“notable service in the betterment of health, eco- 
nomic and general social conditions of the urban 
Negro.” The youngest, but in some respects most 
definitely interracial movement has been the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation founded in 1919 
to deal with the interracial frictions immediately 
following the Great War. By the organization of 
hundreds of committees of the more representative 
Negro and white citizens for interracial council and 
action, the interracial plan has gradually developed 
a large-scale constructive program, with a very con- 
siderable volume of local support from the liberal 
South. In supplementing Dr. Moton’s survey, 
Dr. Will Alexander pointed out that the success of 
the interracial movement practically had “bridged 
the gap between the races at the top,” and that the 
potential influence upon the mass groups of the 
white majority and the black minority would even- 
tually be revolutionizing. Such a movement would 
have been impossible, however, “without an elite 
of both races trained to the same standards, with 
a common mindedness based on common insights 
and loyalties.” 


T the conclusion of the conference General 

Smuts made a talk, expressing his deep appre- 
ciation for a new view of the American race ques- 
tion, his admiration for the sanity and balance and 
public concern of the Negro leaders and their co- 
workers in race adjustment. He was particularly 
impressed with the demonstrated effectiveness of 
the technique of round table conference, a technique 
common to the new international machinery of the 
League of Nations and the interracial councils of the 
United States. Here was the one practical way out, 
as they were beginning to discover in South Africa 
through the Joint Councils on Native Affairs. 
Rut there were important differences in the racial 
situations between South Africa and the United 
States. Most important of all, the fact that the 
American Negro was obviously in full swing of be- 
coming thoroughly “Americanized.” But there 
were remote analogies, and the progressive solu- 
tion of the race question in the United States would 
have profound repercussions all over the world. As 
such it was a laboratory experiment in the working 
out of some of the gravest questions in human re- 
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lationships; and its success would go far toward 
making all similar situations more hopeful and more 
practical of solution. 

General Smuts’ references to the sanity and states- 
manship of Negro leadership were fulsome, and it 
is certain that the Howard conference crystallized a 
conviction that there is need for the scientific study 
of the problem in Africa on the basis of the Amer- 
ican experience, in spite of the external differences 
and the significant psychological fact that the Amer- 
ican Negroes are primarily American rather than 
African. Since the pioneer surveys of the educational 
commissions to East and West Africa, led by Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones and financed by the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, there has been a steady but slowly in- 
creasing body of opinion that the educational and 
social techniques resulting from the best experience 
of American race adjustment are relevant, with 
certain modifications, to Africa’s racial situations 
and problems. Certain significant adoptions have 
already been made, largely on the West Coast and 
with respect to educational policy. Recently there 
has been a marked awakening of interest in colonial 
circles in the first-hand study of American condi- 
tions and programs. It is not too much to regard 
General Smuts’ visit as, in part, a very practical 
expression of such a new vision and interest, or the 
reactions of the visit and conference as a construc- 
tive contribution, however potential, to a distant 
racial situation which at present is at an acutely 
critical stage. Certainly the most enlightened 
thought on the race question has everything to gain 


by broadening out to an international scope and 
basis of understanding. And that must ultimately 
work both ways,—from America to Africa and 
Africa to America as well. 


I. List of Guests of Conference 

Rt. Hon. General Jan Christian Smuts, Former Prime 
Minister of the Union of South Africa. 

Mr. Eric H. Louw, Minister of the Union of South 
Africa. 

Mr. James P. Moffitt, Representative of the State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Philip Kerr, Director of the Rhodes Scholarship 
Foundation. 

Mr. Philip C. Nash, Executive Director of the League of 
Nations Association. 
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Il. List of Members of Conference: 
Dr. W. W. Alexander, 
Director of Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
Miss Nannie Burroughs, 
Principal of National Training School for Women 
and Girls. 
Mr. T. M. Campbell, 
Field Agent of Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Jackson Davis, 
Director of the General Education Board's Work 
in the Southern States. 
Dr. James H. Dillard, 
President of the Jeanes and Slater Funds. 
Dr. J. M. Gandy, 
Principal of the Virginia Normal and Industrial 
College. 
Dr. George E. Haynes, 
Secretary of Interracial! Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 
Dr. John Hope, 
President of Atlanta University. 
Rev. G. Lake Imes, 
Assistant to the Principal of Tuskegee Insitute. 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
Director of Department of Social Science of Fisk 
University. 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson, 
President of Howard University. 
Mr. Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Executive Secretary of National Urban League. 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
Educational Director of Phelps-Stokes Fund. 
Dr. Alain Locke, 
Professor of Philosophy in Howard University. 
Dr. Kelly Miller, 
Professor of Sociology in Howard University. 
Dr. Robert R. Moton, 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute. 
Mrs. B. B. Munford, 
Member of Interracial Commission of Virginia. 
Mr. Franklin O. Nichols, 
Agent of American Social Hygiene Association. 
Mr. George Foster Peabody, 
Trustee of Hampton Institute. 
Miss Florence Read, 
President of Spelman College. 
Dr. Emmett Scott, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Howard University. 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
President of Phelps-Stokes Fund. 
Mr. Channing H. Tobias, 
Secretary for Colored Work of International 
Mr. Walter White, 
Secretary of National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 
Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, 
Assistant Superintendent of Education. 
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PEAKING recently in New York General 

Smuts offended American Negroes by his atti- 
tude towards the black man of Africa, their own 
country of origin. 

“Let him be segregated” 
he said in effect. “Let 
him sing and dance as of 
old. Let his extraordi- 
nary patience, a patience 
like that of the ass, not be 
broken on the wheel of 
civilization.” 

It is not surprising that 
these words should have 
given offence to educated 
Negroes. But did they 
know Africa and its con- 
ditions or the Cape-Dutch 
character as exemplified in 
General Smuts their an- 
ger would surely melt 
away. 

Let me try to explain 
that in the General’s ut- 
terances as read in the 
light of knowledge of Af- 
rica there is neither con- 
tempt for the Negro, 
wherever he may be, nor 
unfriendliness toward the 
native African. It is an 
attitude of mind arising 
from the desire common 
to many great lovers of 
our wide uncivilized coun- 
try and especially to the 
Dutch, who were the pio- 
neers, to keep solitude in the land, and that im- 
mense peace of the primitive which the simple war- 
fare of simple savages never seems to destroy. It is 
the desire to keep the native African unchanged in 
the element which not only suits the Cape Dutch- 
man best but in which the native himself is happy, 
unafraid, unexploited and safe from that piteous be- 
wilderment of the primitive mind brought suddenly 
face to face with advanced civilisation without hav- 
ing travelled, in generations and in centuries, the 
slow and safe ascent from the primitive state. 

If you can picture a woad-stained Ancient Briton 
being sent up in an aeroplane, listening to a tele- 
phone or the human voice of a gramophone: if he 
could be brought up against the marvels of wireless 
without having experienced the infinite safety and 
stability of a thousand years of slow advance, then 
vou have a mental picture of the juxtaposition in 
Seuth Africa of the raw native and the civilisation 
encroaching upon him. 

American Negroes are no nearer in resemblance 
to the large majority of their African brothers than 
a serf of King Alfred’s time was like a factory 
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General Smuts and the Negro 


By ETHELREDA Lewis 


foreman of 1930. The serf was fortunate enough 
to develop slowly and on foot. The African is 
expected to jump eight or nine centuries by motor 
and by aeroplane instead 
of in the slow and natural 
growth first of the hands 
and then of the intellect. 

The African native is 
nearer akin in position and 
mentality (although infi- 
nitely more virile) to the 
Red Indian than he is to 
his own flesh and blood 
who edit intellectual mag- 
azines, become college pro- 
fessors, doctors and scien- 
tists, or glorieus singers, 
actors and painters. It is 
his bitter misfortune, even 
as the discovery of oil led 
to the degradation of the 
Red Indian, that gold and 
diamonds were found in 
the great continent which 
nature obviously meant 
should be his. But his 
misfortune is deeper than 
that of the Red Indian. 
Here a raw savage is 
brought up against the 
Machine Age in its most 
active and awakened pe- 
riod. One of its manifes- 
tations, the intricate and 
powerful machinery of the 
greatest gold and diamond 
mines in the world, is, 
in the South, ever with him, Nearer the equator 
he feels the pressure of the copper mine. The Red 
Indian was let down more gently into the melting 
pot we call civilisation. 

When Smuts speaks of natives as if they were 
children to be kept in the nursery it is not that he 
underrates their latent and ultimate capacity: he is 
merely unconsciously blinding himself to the truth, 
as do many of his countrymen, that it is now too 
late to shut the nursery door on them. 

He has been blind too, and that is undoubtedly 
reprehensible but not a sin, to the steady advance 
of the Negro in America. In imagination he 
apparently still sees him as a happy, most patient 
singer in the cotton fields of the South. He has 
obviously not followed the Negro’s great trek to the 
North and to intellectual freedom in the last thirty 
years, that trek with its extraordinary result—the 
rapid flowering of a race for so long kept languish- 
ing in the dark cellar of slavery. 

Absorbed, in his few periods of freedom from 
the unimaginable cockpit of South African politics 
and racialism, in the study of philosophy; snatching 
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a life of classic seclusion on his farm, 
General Smuts has quite missed the 
march of affairs in the world of the 
American Negro. But be gentle to 
this dreamer, | would beg of my 
readers. He is as much hated by 
the majority of his Dutch brethren 
as Joseph was hated by his brothers 
- who had no vision. 

When Smuts goes into the great 
world as one of the world’s states- 
men he speaks as any other dreamer 
speaks when he emerges amongst his 
kind—in a mixture of inspiring 
idealism and astonishing ignorance 
of some of the facts that lie plain 
to be seen outside his threshold. 

We English in South Africa can- 
not but love that rare being, a Cape 
Dutchman, who, turning his back 
upon the traditional hatred of his 
race for the British (a relic far older 
than the Boer War, dating from 
trade rivalry between the two great 
East India Companies of two centuries ago) has been 
patient enough, visionary and wise enough to cherish 
other views, views of international greatness. We 
believe, too, that when this harassed dreamer at last 
opens his eyes on that complex landscape the Native 
Question he will be the friend and father of a people 
whom at heart every South African farmer cherishes 
as he cherishes his soil, his solitude, and his children. 
Not every father knows his children. or is wise with 
them. Sometimes he misses all the signs of mental 
development. Yet affection may be there. 

During the Boer War natives were beautifully 
faithful to their often brutal Boer masters, just as 
a Southern slave was loving and faithful to the mas- 
ter who owned him. The sentimental, too-broth- 
erly, English “social worker” is even today not so 
important a man in the eye of the farm native as is 
his Dutch master. 

Socialism and the pressure of the machine age 
are breaking that down. Now, very slowly, very 
painfully, the Dutch are learning to look at the 
black man with a new eye, the eye of a father 
facing a child old enough to defy him and even to 
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are painful indeed but, while time stretches before 
us, not irremediable. 

General Smuts, philosopher, farmer and statesman 
may yet be the saviour of the exploited black man 
clutched tight in the hands of men less sensitive 
than he is—the English and Jewish gold-mining 
groups (the Dutch have no commercial instinct 
and are rarely capitalists themselves) and others: 
his own unenlightened, harsh and primitive kinsmen 
the Dutch farmers. 

The present South African government, a mix- 
ture of unbalanced Nationalism with a small streak 
of English Labour men to whose great advantage 
it is to keep down the real workman of Africa, the 
native, is out to repress the black man by means 
often more foul than fair. Smuts, as leader of the 
Opposition, is the natural champion of native rights 
in this period of bitter strife. 

Struggling away from his intellectual and inter- 
national preoccupation, emerging painfully from the 
old Dutch idea inherited from pioneer ancestors: 
that a black man must be either an enemy or a 
slave of the white man, Smuts will yet be the 
Lincoln of South Africa fighting for the just 


raise the question of justice. 


These growing-pains 


The White Race Passes 


By RatpH CHEYNEY 


Bi we cosmic Spring the pale, chill, living snow 
That smothers all the flowers where it falls 
Will melt and leave through Nature's open halls 
The sweet brown loam that helps all flowers grow. 


development of his native countrymen. 
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How Can It Be Told? 


By W. A. Rosinson 


EING a six-year-old American boy whose 
alert mind is trying to reduce the complicated 
processes of life about him to some sort of youthful 
philosophy is a trying experience, and especially is it 
trying for the father of the young philosopher. 
When we are six there comes flowing into our ob- 
servation all that is life and all that is present day 
American life—multitudes of situations and facts 
that can be observed but 


As an adult American-Negro | have with some 
difficulty analyzed certain of my feelings on matters 
of race and have discovered several among them 
that are a distinct handicap to me psychologically 
and spiritually. What | early felt as a sort of re- 
gret or at most a mild abasement | have with my 
adult reasoning transformed into a feeling of rebel- 
lion against the inconvenience which comes with be- 

ing a Negro in America. 


cannot be translated into 
any kind of understand- 
able terms. All the caution 
of parents cannot save 
the boy from observations 


if mistaken impressions. 


The half-truths that 


In this article Mr. Robinson asks a question 
of vital importance to every Negro parent. It 
‘s of no less importance to all those who pro- 
fess interest in race relations. OOPPORTUNITY 
that will leave indelible will publish the best suggestions from its 
readers on How It Can be Told.—Fditor. 


Certainly there is no 
rational cause for shame 
that one inherits any one 
or more of the several 
racial strains in the con- 
glomerate American popu- 
lation. If being Chinese, 
or Jewish, or Greek, or 
Armenian occasions a loss 


have helped the parents to 
evade difficult or unpleas- 
ant verities are no longer accepted with conviction 
and father has the unpleasant sensation of being 
suspected by his son of needlessly lying. Spelling 
as a means of communication for harassed adults 
begins to lose rapidly its effectiveness. The clever 
child joins in the game of deception and frequently 
has the laugh on his adult romancers. 

The situation is difficult enough for any father 
but with the complications of Negro-American life 
there is one big, persistent question that outweighs 
any of the other problems that the anxious parents 
must meet with the inquiring young American. 

I have seen the problem looming with more and 
more seriousness since my own boy passed the age 
of three, | must meet it soon and I am still not 
sure of the wisest way of handling it. 

For some reason | have evaded using the words 
Negro, colored, and white around my boy. Just 
why I did has not been entirely clear to me until 
recently and is undoubtedly disgusting to some of 
my friends who, following the not understood and 
often misunderstood lead of my household, are 
forced to alter their inevitable topic of conversation 
or to resort to the difficulty of finding other ways 
of mentioning matters of race besides the easy terms 
of American usage. Certainly, as some of them 
choose to think, | have no desire to make the boy 
think he is “white” nor is there in my averseness any 
hint of personal shame at being a Negro. In my 
personal contacts with people I have hastily found 
occasion to establish my racial connection whenever 
there has been any temporary doubt of it in what- 
ever circumstances my inevitable interracial expe- 
riences have brought me. However one may attempt 
to avoid these situations they are inevitable in school, 
travel, business, and amusement. Occasionally | 
have held my peace in situations where a sort of 
consideration for a forward chance acquaintance has 
led me to save, not myself but the other individual 
the embarrassment that he should deservedly have 
suffered for his forwardness. 


of opportunity or a restric- 
tion of one’s earning power or of one’s ability to 
demand courteous treatment in the minor business 
and other relations incident to the ordinary contacts 
of life; or if it should prevent one’s fullest enjoy- 
ment of public utilities and commercialized amuse- 
ment, one might under trying circumstances either 
wilfully deceive or fail to correct mistaken notions 
of one’s group identity. Such conduct, I reason, does 
not need to arise from any shame over any of the 
strains of blood that one may inherit. Such nice 
shades of reasoning, however, are not always accept- 
able even to one’s friends. But being a Negro in 
America forces one into so many situations where 
the logic of one’s conduct is more or less obscure even 
to one’s self that living according to a calm, rational 
philosophy is a most difficult, if most important 
adult achievement. 

Some of my earliest recollections are of the subtle 
formulations of rather blind resentments that grew 
into deep hatreds which have cost me much in 
spiritual unhappiness as life has brought me wider 
and wider contacts. But at that age hatred of others 
was my only mental defense and probably was much 
better than some other psychological solution which 
would have resulted in any self contempt. I enjoyed 
my hatreds and nursed them. I can recall that once 
as a boy I related to my mother my failure to re- 
move my hat in an elevator where there were all 
white women. I knew that no white man would 
remove his hat had the situation been reversed. But 
my dilemma was that my complexion removed from 
my discourtesy the intended reprisal. When my 
mother attempted to show me that true gentlemen 
have no choice as to when they shall show courtesy. 
I replied that since I would not have received any 
credit for being a polite Negro boy I might as well 
have them suppose I was a rude white boy. 

I refused to return smiles or pleasant or admiring 
glances from white people. All kindly white people 
were to me merely gift-bearing Greeks. The same 
attitude has remained with me more or less until 
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today marring to some extent all my interracial 

contacts. 

Hatreds are bad enough but worse still was the 
conviction of my own inferiority, not a personal 
underrating but a conviction that the rating which 
I received on account of race made effort worthless 
or at best unimportant. Entirely too early I was 
robbed of all the normal youthful ambitions. | 
knew that I might not hope to be a policeman. It 
was ridiculous for me to play at being a fireman or 
a street car conductor. Those vocations so impor- 
tant to youth were closed to me. What thrill was 
there in aspiring to the less heroic pursuits? One of 
my most persistent inquiries during the years from 
6 to 10 was: “Can I be this or that?” And-all too 
frequently for my spiritual good the reply was in the 
negative. When I was asked what | was going to 
be when I grew up, I was most often discouragingly 
non-committal. What fun was there in planning 
to be a mere doctor or a despised school teacher or 
any of the other traditional family vocations. This 
depressing doubt about my future was another en- 
during psychological handicap that haunted me, long 
after the early disappointments associated with it had 
lost their youthful importance. I firmly believe that 
this uncertainty is alone responsible for the fact that 
I ultimately allowed circumstances and the line of 
least resistance to determine my life career. When 
I say now that I am wedded to my work and enjoy 
it, I am secretly suspicious that I am merely making 
the best of the inevitable. 

In many ways my early sophistication in matters 
of race has left its scars on my soul. I believe that 
had I been spared for a while the illogical details of 
American. race injustice, | might have developed a 
defensive philosophy that would have saved me from 
some of the depressing conclusions in which my im- 
maturity took refuge. If one can manage to reach 
an age when one’s contacts with people, whatever 
complexion chance may have given them, have al- 
lowed one to form a more or less normal estimate of 
one’s relative ability—one’s rightful place in the 
scheme of things that make life, will not one be less 
readily influenced unfavorably by finding out that 
life imposes certain and inevitable injustices. Or, 
to say it another way is not a child more liable to 
develop unfavorable mental reactions to situations 
which his immature mind cannot analyze? 

It is my own answers to these questions which 
make me decline the honor of being the official 
punisher in my household. I early issued a mani- 
festo against mother’s saying such things as: “When 
daddy comes I am going to let him whip you.” I 
do not wish my son’s earliest impressions of his 
father to be that of an ogre to whom his mother will 
resign him when he is naughty. His youthful mind 
can grasp little more than the pain inflicting func- 
tions of daddy. 

For the same reason when my boy suggests that 
he wants to go to a certain exclusively white theater, 
very bright and attractive with electric lights, | 
merely say some such convincing thing as: “Come 
on, let’s go to Mr. ’s theatre. I like him, don’t 


you?” “He has ‘Felix’ at his theatre” or, if when 
we pass a white drug store and he is thirsty, he 
demands to stop in for a soda, I make a similar re- 
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mark about the drug store of another of our mutua! 
friends. It calls for a little more resourcefulnes:. 
however, when we board a street car and I hustl: 
him past empty seats to the rear. If he says quite 
audibly that he wants to sit down and points to the 
empty seats in the front. I must say, however un- 
convincingly, “Oh! let’s stand back here and look 
out of the window.” I shall not say to him: “Those 
seats are for white people and we may not sit in 
them.” I can remember too well how “Ant” Phyllis, 
dear little old wizened creature, used to say to us 
children, when we went on the street in her care: 
“You chillun stop dat! Dese po’ white P’licemens 
jes’ itchin’ to ‘res’ l’il niggers and I gwin’ let’m 
effen you doan "have yo'se’f.” As a boy, I was 
frankly told by the reigning deity of the kitchen and 
the children that I couldn’t “set down an’ res’ on 
dat seat, ‘cause hit ain't fo’ niggers!” Very earl) 
I began to ask if I might do this or that, meaning 
were colored boys allowed to do so. Might I go 
in this park? Might I sit here or there? Might | 
touch something in the store? And, even though 
I did not ask, I was constantly expecting to be 
hastily snatched away from any new and engaging 
thing | ventured to do without first being assured 
that the doing was permissible. 

Just what effect those early inhibitions have had 
upon me I fear to analyze. I cannot believe that my 
hatreds were the only bad effects. Whether I am 
saving my own son from any of this I am not sure. 
There was a time when color to him was merely a 
matter of complexion. Some of his playmates were 
white in color and some dark, but all went to the 
same churches and schools. Once when something 
about color slipped into our conversation, we asked 
him what color he was and he replied: “I’m white.” 
His complexion is light. Various other individuals 
he named as yellow and brown and black. He 
was about three and a half then. For some reason 
the Negro burlesque pictures to be seen every- 
where, including “Little Black Sambo,” brought no 
difficult inquisitions. He merely classified them for 
himself as “funny faces” and so we left it. But now 
we have moved into a mixed neighborhood that is 
unmixing as rapidly as the white owners can dispose 
of their holdings favorably. Here there are children 
white not only in complexion but sociologically. 
They come frequently into our yard to play. Several 
times the little colored boys in the neighborhood 
have suggested to my boy that they wouldn’t play 
with “those ole white boys.” When they all play 
together I have insisted that the boys learn each 
other’s names and call each other by them, thereby 
preventing the use of such terms as: “that white 
boy” or “that colored boy.” 

These white children, however, attend different 
schools and different churches and being white is 
gathering a new significance. He hasn't asked a 
direct question yet, but occasionally he says some- 
thing that lets me know that there are questions in 
his mind. Why do we not allow him to go to their 
houses to play even though they come into his yard 
to swing or to ride the tricycle or the coaster? Soon 
I feel I must have a talk with him and explain the 
whole nasty business but what shall I say? Where 
shall I begin? Shall I go back to slavery? Shall I 
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go scientifically, with this six year old boy, into the 
skin pigmentation of different peoples? He knows 
already that skins of people differ in color and he 
takes this difference for granted. It is the illogical 
connection between blackness and proscription that | 
hesitate to tackle. How can I tell all that needs to 
be told without producing just the effect that I have 
been so carefully avoiding? How can I reconcile 
what I have to say with the Sunday School notions 
that I have tried to translate into every day situa- 
tions or with the salute to the flag that must be said 


and reprisals without injury to his self regard? Can 
I prevent him from being suspicious that, after all, 
people and things colored are not so worth while, so 
honest, so effective, so admirable as people and things 
white ? 

If I fail to say anything, will I not leave him to 
get such ideas as he can from unpleasant chance 
happenings and from the ubiquitous and sometimes 
humilating racial signs of the South? 

So far | have avoided what seems to me to be a 
fatherly duty to a young son, but just how can it 


; 


each day at school? Can I keep my son from hatreds be told? -@ 


The Slave Raid 


By KennetH W. Porter 


HE shafts that flit from my people's bows 
Are feeble, scattered and slow, : 
ts after the thick of a homing flock 
The weak-winged stragglers go. 


The roar of the white men’s evil guns 
I hear from my earthen walls. 

It swells and thickens and crashes near 
Like the booming of yonder falls. 


The dew-damp thatch begins to blaze, 
Its crackle joins the roar. 

It lightens the tip of my life-red lance 
And the body that lies by the door. 


I hear the white men call my name, 
I hear them bid me yield, 

To save myself from instant death 
For toil in some far-off field. 


If I die in the jungle-land, I trust 
My soul to Zambe will go. 

I'd rather die now with spear in hand 
Than an old man with a hoe. 
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EN o'clock had gone and the street noises 
were subsiding when clear on the breeze came 
the sound of a guiro or “weero” as the natives call 
it. One who has not heard that bastard instrument 
and whose atavistic urgings have not been lured 
from cultured repose needs to be informed that it 
is made from an aged and dried squash or gourd and 
has the swishing murmur of a very ancient steam 
engine. When played by an artist the weero is pro- 
vokingly insistent and obscenely inviting to con- 
tortive dancing such as the Negroes of the Virgin 
Islands excel in. 

At fifteen minutes past ten, Nessie Peterson, col- 
ored, informed her ineffectual husband that she 
would amble over to Jubilee Hall and dance. She 
did not wait for his answer but put on a pink dress 
that had come to her by devious routes from a re- 
tired naval captain’s wite. It was much too large. 
but it was silk and its sheen was enviable. It had 
survived the arcmatic roots she embalmed her dies; 
clothes with and it was a thing to captivate her 
men and embitter her kind of women. She had no 
stockings to match, so, between black and green, she 
chose the colored ones, and put on her waite shoes. 
Her hair was greased and torcibly restrained by a 
very rancid net moored to a Spanish comb of doubt- 
ful ancestry. 

Nessie’s features were good if one’s taste ran to 
brown ochre with a vivid red mouth that was not 
insulted by rouge, and black eyebrows showing as 
heavy grey streaks under powder inexpertly put on. 
Her eyes were black with a fleck of gold that one 
could not place definitely and her slim figure and 
over-prominent breasts hinted rather plainiy of her 
lack of Puritanical feeling. 

Nessie’s husband was a glass of stale beer. What- 
ever personality he had been dowered with by negli- 
gent nature in a iorgetiul mood had long since dis- 
appeared, and Nessie had shaken him in more ways 
than one until he wore a hunted and despairing 
manner like a cloak to conceal the inetfectuai 
viciousness of his mean inner self. In physical ap- 
pearance he was just another shiftless West Indian 
Negro living on odd jobs. He was black and very 
untidy. His full dress was a greasy white suit with 
an unclean sabre-toothed collar wrestling with a 
decrepit string tie of rusty green. 

“Nessie,” he whined, as his wife was stepping 
out of their one-room apartment, “I’m going wid 
you to that dance.” 

“No, you ain’t; has you got eighty cents?” 

“Well, ah thought you had a dollar from dem 
clothes what you done ironing yesterday?” 

“See here, Jimmy Peterson, don’t meddle wid me! 

“You good-for-nothing, ill-begotten idle ass of a 
man, you think I goin’ work for a ting like you/ 
If you want you dance, what make you don’t beg 
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Virgin Island Sketches 
Jubilee Hall 


By ANTONIO JARVIS 
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dat woman, that wench! you had talking down 
by Chippie ?” 

Her husband was floored for he thought that the 
episode at Chippie’s had escaped her. Anyway he 
had a counter as she slammed the door and shut 
him in. 

“I bet you I stick a knife in dat damn Marine!” 

If Nessie heard she gave no sign. A walk of! 
forty yards carried her to Jubilee Hall where ¢!i 
shades and tints of humanity were gathered. 

Jubilee Hall was built by pious Koman Catholics 
to celebrate a religious anniversary and it was old 
when Lincoln went down to New Orleans. Three 
terrible hurricanes had refused to do more than 
blow off a shingle or two. Vice held it together. 
Religion and decency had deserted it two genera- 
tions ago. It was a building of no particular period 
of architecture and noted only as a disorderly dance 
hall. Paupers occupied the first floor and without 
visible means of support endured the noise and paid 
the pittance a heartless landlord extorted for the dis- 
zrace of residence there. 

When Nessie fought and scrambled her way 
through the crowd up the treacherous brick stairs 
she almost sprained her ankle in a hole whence 
some battler had wrenched a loose brick for offence 
or defence. 

“Blast it!” she uttered with vehemence, “dis 
damn place goin’ fall on some dance one of dese 
nights.” 

“Hello! Nessie dat’s you, chile?” It was Willie 

Warner, a drunk who had inherited his love for 
wine and idleness, and who with the help of the 
iormer had cultivated the latter into an orchid re- 
dolent of cheap gin. Willie was a self-appointed 
weero player at every dance because he shared in the 
liberal rations of the musicians—which were mainly 
rum. 
Willie was blear-eyed and dribbling, but he knew 
everybody's business; and he knew that Nessie had 
an aftair with Sergeant Grimes, a marine who had 
employed her to do his laundry. Willie had seen 
the Sergeant dancing with fat black Calloe. 

Imperiously above the din of the stamping, laugh- 
ing and the guitars came Nessie’s voice: 

“O, Grimes, tis wat dis is?” 

“Hello, kid!’ Grimes left Calloe in the eddy of 
dancers much to the amusement of everybody and 
went to Nessie. ‘They got into step without think- 
ing and swirled through the throng. The hall was 
crowded. Some very drunk Norwegians had ac- 
companied brothel women. ‘Two sailors conspicu- 
ous in their whites, hats and all, caressed black 
beauties in the maze; and several Marines were 
present, while a native policeman in pressed khaki 
with club and pistol and cap danced among them. 
Even Reeves the famous musician was there with a 


ee 
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certain official who delighted in seeing native life 
at its lowest. 

And music played while streaming faces, black 
and brown and even white, wet with sweat, but 
full of joy, swept past like leaves blown by the 
breath of tropic jazz. How they swayed! they 


rolled; some twisted up their hips and shook; and - 


others tossed about. And two there were who 
moved in perfect time—just hips and legs they 
moved but on the square their feet remained. The 
girl's great rounded breasts lay prest against a shirt 
that hid a black and heavy bosom where a panting 
heart beat close to hers. Sometimes one could 
hardly tell just how they moved. They seemed as 
one. It was a sacrament of sin—until the driving 
music stopped when they broke away and clapped 
their hands—and laughed—and clapped their hands 
again and laughed. 

Nessie and Grimes were children. Color and race 
non-existent. Jubilee Hall had caught them in the 
mesh and they clung together. Back in lowa there 
were sisters who wrote to Grimes weekly. Other 
relatives he had none, but he was out to see the 
world. He had loved Francine in Port-au-Prince, 
tor nearly eighteen months. Her black husband 
didn’t mind. He had left Yvonne at Brest in 1919 
and he would leave Nessie in six weeks more. They 
knew it was life. There were others. “C'est la 
vie” as the Haitian girl had put it. 


l Went To Him With Love 


By H. GarFietp 


WENT to him with love, 
And said, 
“Tell me about your people.” 


Then there was music rich and deep; 
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Grimes was seeing the world—however he did not 
see the knife in Nessie’s husband’s hand until it al- 
most descended, but he had not dodged Hun gren- 
ades and other bouquets in vain. As he slipped to 
the right he jerked the girl with him. But the 
knife landed, ripped his shirt and— 

Peterson dashed through the doorway before the 
crowd had time to yell to stop him. He put his 
foot where a loose brick had been removed and fell 
below into the street with a screech and a sickening 
plop. 

The policeman rushed out and Grimes went into 
the bar with Nessie to get a shot of gin. As they 
drank she wiped a scratch on the white skin with a 
very suspicious handkerchief. The ineffectual hus- 
band had drawn two small drops of blood, wrenched 
his ankle and was on the way to jail; all in three 
minutes. 

“O you black, black bottom! You slimy black bot- 
tom’’—moaned a brass saxaphone that had seen bet- 
ter days. The insistent guitars thumped to elo- 
quence said, “bottom, bottom; black, black bottom.” 
And the “weero” hissed out, “Switchy to switchy 
to switch, to switch, to switch!” 

There was a hurried gulping of good gin and 
cheap whiskey as the bar (opened in sneering de- 
fiance of Prohibition) emptied. Black and white 
brushed past as Grimes improvised a patch with a 
safety pin and swung into the dance. 


As deep as life, life free... 


As free as wind. 


There was full utterance of song; 
As when a summer night 


And he 


Is full of stars. 
There was clear joy, clear crystal joy; 
Clear like a frosty night... 

Yet clearer still. 


1] went to him with love, 


Sang about his people. 
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have you stepped across 
the threshold when another 
sound, at first faintly audible 
and then growing more dis- 
tinct and clear, envelops you. 
It is a sharp staccato sound 
which seems to issue from the 
ceiling, the floor, the very 
walls. Tap-tap-tap-tap-tap 
above you, beneath you, 
around you everywhere. Un- 
consciously you find yourself 
mentally following the reg- 
ular measure of this tapping; 
its rhythmic beat gets into 
your blood. 


A glance at the walls of 
the office of Billy Pierce's 
studio is sufficient to establish 
his position in the world of 
the contemporary _ theatre. 
Every available niche and 
corner is covered with photo- 
graphs for the most part of 
beautiful women; women 
whose names are in huge 
electric lights a half block 
away on Broadway; women 
whose grace and beauty and 
dancing have placed them at 
the very top of the theatrical 


profession. A close examination of these photo- 
graphs reveals in every instance a fine sentiment 
expressed in the handwriting of the donor; an ex- 


HEN you enter the dancing studio of Billy 
Pierce on 46th Street the roar of Broadway 
still lingers in your ears, but not for long. Hardly 


He Smashed the Color Line 


A Sketch of Billy Pierce 


(Dancing Master of Broadway) 
By Evmer A, CARTER 


Illustrated by ELMER CAMPBELL 


BILLY PIERCE 


of tap dancing. 


pression of appreciation and gratitude to Billy Pierce 
for his patience and skill in teaching the intricacies 


Here on these walls there 
is a photographic directory 
that is a veritable Who's 
Who of the American Thea- 
tre. And in the clas; rooms. 
which are crowded from 
early morning until late at 
night, are the budding stars 
of tomorrow. Behind the 
closed doors one may hear 
the broad ‘‘a’s”” of New Eng- 
land, the nasal twang of 
the west, the gentle drawl 
of the far South. 


From every section of the 
country they come, more 
often than not voung women, 
the prize beauties of their 
communities, anxious to seek 
fame and fortune on the 
stage. It is a strange experi- 
ence for some of them to find 
that Billy Pierce is a Negro. 
Solicitous mothers at first eve 
his rather stern countenance 
with apprehension. which, 
however, soon gives way to 
utter confidence when they 
come to realize that Billy 
Pierce is as anxious as they 
are for their daughters to 


reach the heights of stardom. His courtesy and tact 
are completely disarming. And many who enter for 
the first time with suspicion and prejudice have be- 
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come his staunchest friends and most enthusiastic 
admirers. 

From Virginia where he was born about forty 
years ago, Billy Pierce, after completing a common 
school education and matriculating at Storer Col- 
lege at Harpers Ferry, went to Washington, D. C., 
for the purpose of studying a profession at Howard 
University. He didn’t stay there long. Wiinder- 
lust, the urge to see and know the great world 
bevend the confines of the campus, drove him forth 
in search of adventure. To the accumulated expe- 
rience gained from years of travel and work in 
Europe, in the far East, along the African West 
Coast and in every part of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, Billy Pierce ascribes his suc- 
cess. During these years he learned to discount the 
handicaps, real or imagined, of color and race. He 
learned that the similarities in men, black, white, 
vellow or brown were greater than their differences. 


It is difficult to get Billy Pierce to talk about 
himself. He is naturally taciturn. From his casual 
conversation, however, he reveals himself as a man 
endowed with exceptional tenacity. Without this 
he must have succumbed long ago to the pitiless 
competition of Broadway. Every street that inter- 
sects Broadway in the theatrical district has its 
dancing schools and studios, and the great “White 
Way” itself is literally lined with them. It is no 
easy task for a white man to “make the grade” in 
a field already filled to the point of saturation. For 
a Negro it is little short of miraculous. 

During his first year he suffered reverses that 
would have deterred most men. No pupils came to 
his door. His scanty funds soon were exhausted. 
Each month it became increasingly difficult for him 
to pay the rent of his studio. But he refused to quit. 
He went to the owners of the building and asked for 
the job of night janitor. He got it. And then night 
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after night he scrubbed the offices and halls of the 
building where now he leases two whole floors. 
When Billy Pierce speaks of this, there is no indica- 
tion that he considers his efforts particularly praise- 
worthy. There is no hint of braggadocio. He 
merely smiles and says: “All of those tiles belong 
to me. I have counted them one by one.” 


The stamp of the Billy Pierce Studio is unmis- 
takably imprinted on every one of his pupils. He 
gives them something other teachers cannot give. 
It is something of Negro abandon, enhanced and yet 
partially concealed by exquisite grace and a perfect 
sense of rhythm. The shrewd producers of Broad- 
way send him promising young women and men in 
whom they see possibilities of future greatness. Few 
dance studios can boast of such a distinguished 
clientele of stage and screen stars as that which 
includes: Betty Compton and Evelyn Hoey, Ramon 
Navarro, Louise Brooks, Ann Pennington, Adele 
Astaire, Frances Williams, Mary Eaton, Ruth 
Fallows, Libby Holman, Clifton Webb, Jack 
Buchanan, Paula and Dorothy Stone, Anita Loos, 
Ruby Keeler, Bessie Love, Ed Wynn, Barbara 
Newberry, Ada May, Irene Delroy, Lily Damita, 
Zelma O'Neil, Bobby Agnew, Queenie Smith, Jack 
Hulbert, Marie Saxon. These are but a few of 
those who have come under the tutelage of Billy 


Pierce. 


When you speak of the color line to Billy Pierce, 
he is apt to smile and say: “Well, you wouldn’t 
take me for anything but a colored man, would you? 
And my secretary, Miss Jackson, is colored and my 
staff of instructors under Buddy Bradley is colored.”’ 


And you have to admit as you listen to the tap- 
tap-tap-tap-tap and let your eyes wander around the 
walls of his office that Billy Pierce has beaten the 


color line. 
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“THE GREEN PASTURES” 
A By Marc CONNELLY 
Suggested by Roark Bradford’s Southern Sketches 
“Ol Man Adam an’ His Chillun” 
At the Mansfield Theatre, New York City 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Wesley Hill 
Richard B. Harrison 


Richardson Wilson 


+ I SO see The Green Pastures once is to desire to see 
it again. To stand through the performance, in 
the absence of seats, is not a test of endurance inasmuch 
as one forgets he is standing. Both statements label it 
as a remarkable play. Yet both of these statements 
might be made now and again of some other performance 
of outstanding interest. 
The Green Pas- 
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A Negro Miracle Play 


Reviewed by Howarp BRrApSTREET 
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..Alonso Fenderson 
.. Mercedes Gilbert 
-McKinley Reeves 


esiembled, and a huge expense undertaken in the face of 
odds thet it might fall completely flat, or worse yet, 


arouse a storm of protest for racial or religious reasons. 
Biblical scenes and characters are portrayed faithfully 
in the manner in which they have taken form in the 
minds of all imaginative children throughout the ages, 
and as they still exist in the minds of many grown per- 
sons who still re- 


tures is still more 
remarkable for oth- 
er reasons. is 
based on the mind 
of the Negro and 
is given by a Ne- 
gro cast yet its 
content transcends 
the color line; it 
deals with religion, 
the Bible, and Bib- 
lical characters yet 
creates sympathy 
not sacrilege. It 
has entered two of 
the most dangerous 
fields — race and 
religion — and 
emerges without 
controversy or race 
accentuation. In 
these respects it is 
a truly remarkable 
accomplishment. 

It reliably 
stated that several 
producers declined 
the play in manu- 
script form, and it 
is not surprising 
that such was the 
case. A politician 
may sound out his 
public before com- 
mitting himself on 
a delicate point. In 
this imstance a 
huge cast must be 


GABRIEL 


tain their childhood 
ideas on religious 
matters. It is not 
easy to say why 
the result is free 
from sacrilege. The 
average person, 
from the first scene, 
relaxes into unreas- 
oning acceptance 
and appreciation, 
much as he might 
enjoy mulling over 
photographs of 
himself taken along 
the line of years, 
all of them seem- 
ing so unlike his 
present self, and 
yet affectionately 
and smilingly treas- 
ured. 

Whatever the 
undercurrent of 
thoughts or impres- 
sions, the outstand- 
ing feature of the 
performance 
is Richard B. Har- 
rison. It is possible 
that there might 
be somewhere 
throughout the 
realm another per- 
son who could por- 
tray the Lord as 
well as he, but it is 
difficult to imagine 
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NOAH AND THE LORD 


anyone doing it better. He stands out in memory regard- 
less of scene or episode. He gives sincerity to the char- 
acter—a seeming impossibility—because of the sincerity 
within himself, which he is able to project to his audi- 
ence. An actor of ordinary stage experience, no matter how 
talented, could not produce the same effect, and with due 
appreciation of others in the cast, the peculiar appeal of 
the play is due to Mr. Harrison in the pivotal part. 

In fact it is the contrast between the richness of his 
portrayal of the Lord, and the professionalism of the 
others that the play falls short of complete perfection. If 
it were possible to train a group after the manner of the 


EXODUS 


players at Oberammergau, or even that 
of the Russian players, there would be 
a complete atmosphere of religious sin- 
cerity which does not now exist. To 
a surprising degree Mr. Harrrison offsets 
the deficiencies of others by his carry- 
ing power in a role which demands su- 
periority over them. He is the Lord, why 
should he not be superior? 

Although Mr. Harrison stands out in 
retrospect, The Green Pastures is by no 
means a “one-man” play, nor has he cre- 
ated a part in the way that Frank Bacon 
created Lightnin’. It is a marvelous co- 
incidence that Mr. Harrison was avail- 
able for a role that demanded a Mr. 
Harrison to portray. The hearer is com- 
pletely convinced that the qualities he de- 
picts are part of his personality; that it 
is a rare type, and one whose possession 
draws from the public an affection given 
to but few of the outstanding artists. 

Ihe play does not depend upon thrill- 
ing scenes for its interest. There are 
but few of these—perhaps the most out- 
‘tanding being the admirably conceived 


picture of the “exodus.” 

The country has learned in recent years 
that there are scattered throughout the 
land a large number of people who still interpret religion 
and Biblical figures in the realistic way shown in The 
Green Pastures. It would be difficult, however, to imagine 
a group of white persons performing the same play with 
the same effect—no matter with how deep a religious fer- 
vor. Instead of suggesting inferiority of the Negro race, 
the effect of the play is the reverse; instead of stimulating 
an attitude of superiority towards primitive beliefs, the 
effect is to soften and warm the heart. Unconsciously a 
tribute is given to the human qualities of the Lord, faith 
is renewed in the experience that unobtrusive goodness 
draws people together regardless of age or race. 
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FOR INTERRACIAL BODIES 


HE question of securing better jobs for Negroes is 
“ a fruitful interracial project. Not only does it 
test the interest of the members of these groups in the 
basic problem of Negroes, but it touches the race problem 
at its most vital point. When the economic life of 
Negroes is improved, many of the problems that disturb 
interracial groups will right themselves. When white 
and colored people learn to know each other by working 
together, racial friction is not likely and the spirit of 
mutual understanding takes root. Records prove that 
there is more opposition to Negroes before they work in 
a plant than there is to them after they enter. 
The following topics may serve to stimulate action in 
the direction of a larger place in employment for 
Negrces: 


Problems That Might Be Approached 

How may the employment opportunities for Negroes 
in your community be enlarged? 

What are the management policies of industrial con- 
cerns employing Negroes? 

What special techniques can be used to introduce 
Negro workers into new occupations with a mini- 
mum amount of friction? 

What are the attitudes of Negro workers toward enter- 
ing organized labor? 

How can Negro business be aided in organizing co- 
operative societies? 

How many occupations open to Negroes become more 
diversified ? 

How may Negro labor be shown its responsibility for 
its Own success? 


WHAT NEGROES WANT 

The Negro’s one thought in this respect is that he 
should have employment on the basis of fitness and not 
have it limited or granted on the basis of race. It is 
opportunity that he wants—opportunity to use the gifts 
and training he possesses to their fullest possibilities. 
How else can Negro youth be inspired to take advantage 
of the educational and cultural facilities that are open 


to them? 


OPPORTUNITY 


The Family 


By Mary LeDuc Grssons 


ID you-know that Silence had a mother? 
Quiet is his mother. 


They wish public utilities, whose services they must 
use, to reward them with jobs for their dollars. The 
Telephone Company has an exchange in San Francisco in 
which only Chinese operators are empolyed. Many of 
vur cities have larger settlements of Negroes than the 
Chinese settlement in San Francisco. It has been said 
that white residents object to Negroes reading their gas 
and electric light meters. Should Negroes object to white 
men reading meters in their homes? 

They believe that chain stores, insurance companies, 
department stores and other businesses should share 
their jobs with them, particularly in neighborhoods in 
which they live. A movement toward this end is gain- 
ing ground but it lacks popular approval from white 
people. 

They ask for 
1. Equal wages for equal work. 

2. A chance for advancement. 

3. A place for young boys in offices where they may 
learn business. 

4+. Opportunities for Negro girls who find their en- 


deavor limited to some form of domestic work, 
unless they teach or nurse or typewrite. 


5. Encouragement to the thousands who are _ in 
school and yearly find the United States offering 
them nothing commensurate with their ability. 
Not a few young men have found Europe and 
South America more considerate in this respect 
than their mother country. 

6. A chance to work unhampered by preconceived 
notions of racial inferiority. Most employers who 
say that Negroes cannot do their work or cannot 
work well with others have never employed 
them. Most workers who object to working with 
them do not know a single Negro. 

7. A discontinuance of hiring them as strike-breakers 
during temporary periods of discord with their 
former employees who are taken back as soon as 
the trouble has subsided. 

8. A scrapping of the policy of discharging all 
Negroes because one is dishonest or incompetent. 
By the same method of procedure all white em- 
ployees should be discharged from every bank 
that has lost a penny through dishonest employees. 


T. ARNoLp 


She has long shadow fingers and gray hair. 
Did you know he had a brother? 


Whisper is his brother. 


He has a thin, white face and scarcely any voice. 
Did you know he had a sister? 


Flutter is his sister. 


She often goes through willows with the wind. 
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STEREOTYPED SENEGAMBIANS 
Epic Peters, Pullman Porter. By Octavus Roy Cohen. 

D. Appleton & Company. $2.00. 

O more ingenious spinner of tales is whipping a 
N typewritter in these United States today than 
that capable practitioner, Mr. Octavus Roy Cohen of 
Charleston and Birmingham. Such a master of the short 
humorous story is he that you are forced to finish read- 
ing the flimsiest of his narratives about alleged Negro 
life and loves, but when you have read one of his stories, 
good or bad, you never have an inclination to re-read it. 
Why? Because from that first reading you readily learn 
that Mr. Cohen has a neat formula by which he concocts 
all of his stories about the colored brother. It makes no 
difference what kind of Negroes he is writing about, 
where they reside or what their stations in life, like Ike 
and Mike, they look alike, act alike and talk alike. His 
characters are a succession of Moran and Macks, Miller 
and Lyles, and Amos and Andys; the sort of Negroes 
that fit in with the average Caucasian’s stereotype of the 
Aframerican. This explains part of their popularity; 
the rest is due to the clever manner in which they are 
written. For, say what you will, Mr. Cohen is an expert 
developer of plot and his titles for stories reveal that 
he is a first class punster. 

As for this particular book, well, those who have read 
and enjoyed his stories of alleged Negro life in and 
around Birmingham, appearing from time to time in the 
weekly periodicals, will derive a deal of pleasure and a 
few hearty laughs.—but not many—from Epic Peters; 
many others will not. The book is divided into eight 
chapters, each practically a separate short story but with 
the same main characters, and each carrying a punning 
title like “The Berth of Hope” and “The Porter Missing 
Men.” On the whole, it is inoffensive burlesque, reveal- 
ing here and there brief traces of verisimilitude, com- 
petently constructed but a little dull in places to the regu- 
lar Cohen fan. A parade of the familiar Cohenesque 
Negro dialect, punctuated by eye rollings, shufflings, grins, 
doleful head waggings, low cunning, alarums, excursions, 
laughs and trick endings, it is the sort of thing one 
reads in a Pullman berth before going to sleep and 
forgets to put in one’s grip next morning. 

GEORGE S. SCHUYLER. 


AGGREY OF AFRICA 
A Study in Black and White, by Edwin W. Smith. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.50. 
i is significant that more and more writers of biog- 
raphy are turning away from battle heroes to find 
subject material in the lives of servants of public good. 
This tendency is strikingly illustrated in the work that 
Edwin W. Smith, an Englishman, has done in portraying 
the remarkably full, though brief career of “Aggrey of 
Africa”, for the author is at pains to assure us at the 
outset that Aggrey was first and foremost a man of .peace 
in spite of a thousand provocations to the contrary. 
“Between him, a cultured gentleman, and the most 
vicious and ignorant European, many people drew a line, 
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definite and impassable. They refused to accord to him 
the slightest recognition of social equality; they would not 
even address him as ‘Mister Aggrey. On a crowded 
British ship, sailing between America and England, he 
was given a cabin to himself and a table to himself, 
because some of the passengers thought it intolerable to 
associate with a black man. An acquaintance asked 
him what he thought about it. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘the joke 
is on my side. You are packed like sardines in a tin; 
I have a cabin to myself, a table to myself, a whole 
steward to myself!’ He always made a jest of such ex- 
periences—and they were numerous. But it was not nat- 
ural for him to take slights and insults good humoredly. 
People fancied his skin was as tough as it was black. 
On the contrary he was intensely proud, and exceedingly 
sensitive—as sensitive as the tropical plant that curls 
up its leaves at the slightest touch. Every insult cut him 
to the quick; but he attained such self-mastery that he 
could smile when other men would curse. Whenever he 
was about to undertake a journey on which he would be 
subject to slights and sneers, he retired into solitude to 
prepare his spirit to meet them. ‘Keep your temper and 
smile,’ he would say, ‘that’s what Jesus meant when he 
told men to turn the other cheek.’” 

The author enjoyed personal acquaintance with his 
subject and supplemented this advantage with collecting 
letters written by Aggrey to his friends in different parts 
of the world. In the average biography such frequent 
quotations from letters as the author makes use of would 
tend to bore the reader. In this case, however, I pre- 
dict that just the opposite will be the experience, for 
there is something so naive and frank about these letters 
that one finds himself wanting more instead of fewer of 
them. 

As one who enjoyed personal acquaintance and friend- 
ship with Dr. Aggrey for more than twenty years, it is 
a pleasure for me to bear witness to the faithfulness 
with which the author has told the story of this truly 
great apostle of interracial good will. I can all the more 
cheerfully bear this testimony since Dr. Aggrey and I, 
although the closest of personal friends, differed some- 
what in our philosophy of interracial adjustment. 

The story of Aggrey begins with his birth in the 
Gold Coast, West Africa, in 1875 and traces his experi- 
ences as student and teacher in Africa up to 1898 when 
he departed for America. Then follows the account of 
his student days at Livingstone College where he came 
under the influence of J. C. Price, his professorship at 
Livingstone, his marriage, his public platform work, his 
graduate study at Columbia University, and finally his 
association with the Phelps-Stokes Fund which led to his 
visits to Africa and the acceptance of a position at 
Prince of Wales College at Achimota, West Africa, in 
which work he was engaged at the time of his death. 

It is not strange that a man of Aggrey’s temperament 
dealing with difficult interracial problems should have 
been misunderstood. There were those of his own race 
who believed him to be timid and at best an oppor- 
tunist. The author points out two characteristics that 
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must be taken into account if one is to properly under- 
stand the real Aggrey. First, it must be remembered 
that Dr. Aggrey was a poet and not a philosopher. 
Second, he was an intense believer in the character and 
teachings of Jesus. He believed that hatred was foreign 
to the character of Jesus and that one could only be a 
true follower of Jesus who returned love for hatred. 
The book contains some unhappy generalizations like 
the following: “He never allowed anything to come be- 
tween him and the morning tub. This was all part of 
his deliberate purpose to keep his body under that his 
spirit might soar. He knew where lay the weakness 
which he shared with other members of his race, and he 
fought against it by self-discipline. Purity was a pas- 
sion with him. It was probably for this reason that he 
always disliked anything red in colour.” These are the 
exceptions, however, and should not be permitted to 
stand in the way of the widest possible reading of the 
book. CHANNING H. Tostas. 


Black Roadways: A Study of Jamaican Folk Life, 
by Martha Warren Beckwith. University of North 
Carolina Press. $3.00. 

SYMPATHETIC attitude towards problems un- 
der study is, according to Plato, a necessary con- 
dition for understanding and accurate appraisal. In 

“Black Roadways,” the author has succeeded well in 

making a detailed study of the primitive customs and 

beliefs of the people who compose the majority of the 
population of Jamaica, West Indies. The result of Miss 

Beckwith's investigations is, to say the least, an effective 

achievement; and for that reason even the faults which 

the book contains can be readily overlooked. 

It is by no means easy for an alien to get accurate 
information about the life, beliefs, and customs of primi- 
tive folk. Having had to rely upon the “word of mouth” 
stories of informants, personal observations which under 
the particular circumstances that surrounded the writing 
of this book must be superficial, and the narrative of 
others, some of which were written during periods which 
by reason of the rapid advancement of the people cannot 
be considered other than remote, it is not difficult to 
understand how errors crept into Miss Beckwith’s volume, 
sympathetic and well intentioned as it is. 

“Black Roadways” is essentially a book of folk lore. 
The author is emphatic on this point. She says in the 
Foreword: “The material here gathered represents the 
peasant class—the majority of the folk, although hardly 
the most ignorant, whose poverty prevents their adoption 
of British standards. It is emphatically folk lore, not the 
lore of the colored man.” The book gives a most de- 
tailed statement of the beliefs and practices of the peo- 
ple of whom it treats. It is, of course, difficult to sum- 
marize here its main points, for it is comprehensive, but 
in order to give an idea of the scope of “Black Road- 
ways” we submit the following as a sort of table of con- 
tents: Jamaica, including its physical characterictics, 
racial composition, and a few notes on its early history; 
the small farmer, his home life, and the means of his sub- 
sistence: fishing and stock-breeding; the public market 
wherein various native and foreign commodities are 
bought and sold; family life, with its lore regardinz 
marriage, motherhood, and the relationship between par- 
ents and children; burial of the dead and the supersti- 
tions relating to “duppies” or “spooks”; the revolting 
practice of “Obeah” or witchcraft, which is supposed to 
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kill enemies, create enduring love unions, cure all sorts 
of ailments, and protect those who desire and seek pro- 
tection; and the almost mystifying religious cults. 

The strange life and weird African customs of the 
Maroons, descendants of the African slaves and Arawak 
Indians, whose war-like spirit forced the English Govern- 
ment and Governor Edward Trelawny to sign a treaty 
of peace in June, 1739, ceding to them 2,500 acres of 
land as reservations, and granting to them a large 
degree of tribal independence, in return for which they 
agreed to assist the government in suppressing rebellions 
and repelling invasions, furnish vivid accounts which to 
be enjoyed must be read. The same is true of the mas- 
terly chapter on Folk Art. 

We are happy to note that Miss Beckwith's honesty 
and sobriety of judgment caused her to explain the dif- 
ference between illegitimacy in Jamaica and bastardy in 
America or Europe. On page 63 the author says: “When 
it is said, therefore, that 62 per cent of all children born 
of Negro parentage in Jamaica are illegitimate, statistics 
should distinguish between those born of parents who are 
living as married folk without the ceremony, and those 
who come into the world as a result of mere vagrant 
passion where no household life is established.” 

In fairness to ourselves and our homeland, we must 
point out that the reader of “Black Roadways” should 
be on the alert lest he give credence to untrue state- 
ments. For instance, on page 27, we read: “When a 
man plants a new field it will give him luck if his wife 
runs about it naked at seven o'clock at night.” To refute 
this statement it is only necessary to say that even if 
such a practice were countenanced in isolated spots, 
altho we can find not a single case in co-oberation it is 
without doubt not folk lore. On page 34, speaking of 
fishermen who traverse the highway to vend their fish, 
Miss Beckwith says: “In undershirt and drawers they 
—the fishermen—trot up the mountain slopes of Santa 
Cruz or Manchester nineteen miles to the town.” Well, 
we are sure that any man who attempted to walk on the 
roads dressed only in undershirt and drawers would be 
arrested. But it is not worth while to go into details 
regarding similar errors. After all Miss Beckwith has 
refuted Harry Franck, author of that execrable volume 
“Roaming Through the West Indies.” 

“Black Roadways” includes a well selected list of 
reference books. 

As a Jamaican, we thank Miss Beckwith for her worthy 
volume; we wish it abundant success. 

A. M. WENDELL MALLIET. 


A Requiem 
By Karyt Vipa 
ING me a requiem of shattered dreams, 
Bootless strivings and vain desire; 


Of Hope grown hopeless, of straggling gleams 
Thru a smoke that clouds out the fire! 


Make it as stirring as search for Truth, 
Make it as sweet and as bitter, too; 

A song that is fleeting and brief as Youth; 
A bitter cup from an age-old brew! 


Sing of a Soul that in silence, alone, 
Stands ‘neath the stars in His garden plot, 
And knows to the Will or the Will-less One, 


His pulings and bickerings matter not! 
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ECONOMIC ACTION 
HE campaign which the Chicago Whip has con- 
ducted for nearly a year to place colored em- 
ployees in stores on the South Side of Chicago has 
met with success. An editorial in the Pittsburgh Courier 


comments 

“We congratulate the Chicago Whip on the success 
of its campaign to force merchants doing business in 
the Negro community of Chicago to give employment 
to Negroes. It started out without apologies or eva- 
sions but hit straight from the shoulder and, as is 
usually the case when an assault is vigorous it got 
results. .. . Because of the campaign of the Whip 
there are more colored folk employed in the business 
establishments on the South Side than ever before 
and the white people concerned in the change have a 
greater respect for the group. .. . There ought to be 
such a campaign in every city in the United States.” 

Other cities have heard the call of the Chicago Whip 
and the echo of the Pittsburg’ Courier: 

The Indianapolis Recorder and the Monday Luncheon 
Club of that city have produced results in a city-wide 
campaign for jobs for Negroes in public corporations and 
other businesses operating in Negro districts in India- 
napolis. A grocery chain company has employed the 
first colored clerk. 

he largest chain grocery store in Philadelphia has 
employed a Negro as a clerk, after a campaign launched 
by the Armstrong Association (Philadelphia Urban 
League) and the Philadelphia Tribune. 

A colored man, Alfred Lemmon, has been given a regu- 
lar milk route by the St. Louis Dairy Company, thru the 
persistent efforts of the St. Louis Urban League. 

In Los Angeles, a chain store system announces the 
desire to co-operate with the Negro group which forms 
the largest portion of patrons in certain sections by the 
employment of Cecil Price as a clerk. Approximately 
fifty colored employees are being used at the warehouses 
of this company. 

In New York City the Co-operative Committee on Em- 


ployment, composed of representatives from _ social 
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agencies of Harlem, has been engaged since the first of 
the year in the placing of Negroes as clerks in stores of 
Harlem dependent upon them for support. Mr. Samuel 
A. Allen, industrial secretary of the New York Urban 
League is the chairman of the Committee. That their 
program is meeting with success is evidenced by the em- 
ployment of seven men to run the elevators in the largest 
department store near the district. Further proof is 
the 135th Street branch of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company being manned by an entire Negro staff. 
Meanwhile the Negro Business Association continues 
its better business campaign in New York City. A model 
grocery store has been opened in Harlem. The new store 
is owned by several members of the Harlem Colored Mer- 
chants Association. Arthur N. Jones, for nearly five 
years a clerk in one of the Atlantic & Pacific Stores, is 


manager. 


ECONOMIC REACTION 


HE anti-Negro policy of Baltimore department 

| stores has proved ruinous, according to Dr. Jacob 
H. Hollander, white, of Johns Hopkins University, who 
has made a study of the retail situation in Baltimore for 
the Evening News. Dr. Hollander found that the four 
cities of the United States nearest in population in 1928 to 
Baltimore are Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston and Pitts- 
burgh. The total volume of sales of the four largest 
department stores in 1928 in each of these cities was: 
Boston, $98,000,000; Pittsburgh, $84,000,000; Cleveland, 
$71,000,000; St. Louis, $68,500,000; Baltimore, $27,750,000. 
A study of the income tax returns of Baltimore and other 
cities of the volume of the retail trade in those cities, of 
the real estate improvements and the estimated number 
of domestic consumers in these several cities, shows that 
Baltimore compares favorably with the other cities, said 
Dr. Hollander. The policy cf Baltimore department stores 
has been in recent years, not only to withdraw accounts of 
colored patrons but to refuse any sales to Negro custom- 
ers, is the report of the Baltimore 4fro-4merican. 
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Of the Ladies Auxiliary of the Canton 
Urban League the executive secretiry, 
Gerald Allen, writes: 


“To my mind this group of wo- 
men, which is the backbone of our 
organization here, is one of the mst 
alert and serious organizations thar | 
have had the pleasure of working 
with. They have stood shoulder io 
shoulder behind the work, and have 
applied themselves religiously.” 


Mrs. M. B. Williams is the president 
and Mrs. S. J. Cole the secretary of the 
auxiliary. 


SCOUTING 
ie DENNARD and James 
Hilliard, of Memphis, Tennessee, 


have been awarded the eagle scout 
badges. Dennard and Hilliard are both 


R. Maurice Moss, the retiring secretary of the Baltimore Urban League and students of the high school and in addi- 
his successor, Thomas I. Brown. Mr. Moss is now the secretary of the ‘om to achieving this highest honor in 
Pittsburgh Urban League. scouting, have fifty-two hours of com- 

munity service to their credit. They are 


INDUSTRY members of troop No. 27, of which Mr. L. M. Dean is 
scoutmaster. 

The badges were awarded by J. A. Beauchamp, assist- 
ant to the national director of Interracial Activities of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 


HE Mississippi Circuit Court with Judge E. L. 

| Brien presiding has decided in favor of the plaintiff 

in the case of Charles Sideboard versus the Y. & M. 

Railroad Company. The case involved a wage difference 
of approximately $7,500. 

Mr. Sideboard, a train porter, contended that under 
a contract made by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, he was entitled, having performed the duties of a 
brakeman, to the pay of a brakeman and not that of a 
train porter. 

The Railroad contended that neither Sideboard nor 
the other train porters were covered by the contract with 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

According to a survey of “Negro Membership in 
American Labor Unions,” recently released by Ira De A. 
Reid, director of Research of the National Urban League, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen excludes Negroes 
from membership by constitution. 

Judge Brien took the view that these colored train 
porters were covered by the contract and were entitled 
to the wages provided by the contract for the type of 
work performed. 

Mr. Sideboard is the district organizer of the Associa- 
tion of Colored Trainmen, which has 60 locals distributed 
throughout the south, with a membership of 3,000 mem- 
bers. 


ART 


? I SHE new art gallery of Howard University was 

formally opened on April 7th with a travelling art 
exhibition sponsored by the College Art Association of 
America. This exhibition contains canvasses by some 
of the outstanding American painters of the day. Among 
the paintings is Biddle’s exotic “Negro Boy” in yellow 
and deep purples, one of the finest painted by the artist. 
The exhibition has been assembled specifically for study 
by undergraduates. 


Turner Dennard, J. A. Beauchamp, and James Hilliard. 
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COURT DECISIONS 

HE rules of the Democratic party in Arkansas, 

denying Negroes the right to participate in party 

primaries have been upheld by the State Supreme Court. 
The case, the second of its kind, is being prepared for 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court. The first 
such case now under appeal arose in Virginia. Of the 
Arkansas decision, John A. Hebbler, one of the attorneys 
writes: 

“It is easy to discern from the opinion of the court 
that they did not pass upon the real question before 
them. Hence it must be settled once for all by the 
proper tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

Says the Cleveland (Ohio) News: 


“Rules of the Democratic party are more impor- 
tant than the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
of the United States constitution, in the opinion of 
the Arkansas supreme court. ... Once a backward 
state, always a backward state perhaps. The Arkan- 
sas view as to racial limitation of political rights may 
undergo radical revision in Washington, as an ap- 
peal to the United States supreme court is expected.” 


HE Superior Court of California in a residential 
segregation case has handed down a ruling which 
sets a precedent for courts of the state to follow. The 


mandate of the court, said by lawyers to be the first of 
its kind in this state, forbids Mrs. Sally Trainor, preacher- 
evangelist, to occupy her property or permit any other 
non-Caucasian to live there for a period of ninety-nine 
years. 

For the second time the racial segregation ordinance of 
Richmond, Virginia, has been declared unconstitutional 
by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. This 
decision climaxed a year’s fight on the part of citizens 
to erase from the city laws an ordinance that prohibited 
them from living in neighborhoods other than those des- 
ignated by the city. The Brooklyn Eagle, a white pub- 
lication, comments rather caustically: 

“Richmond, Va., fails in her effort to segregate 
Negro residents. Of course. Every lawyer in the 
town knew failure was certain. The United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals only follows the Baltimore 
precedent made by the Supreme Court. Annoyance 
of the colored people by ordinances void on the face 
of them is not calculated to promote race harmony.” 

A decision handed down by the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court, ruling that busses are common carriers and 
hence must provide accommodations for Negro passen- 
gers, brings to a satisfactory conclusion a case that has 
been under negotiation in the courts for many months. 


Negro Messengers in the Harlem Office 


of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
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DR. ALAIN LOCKE is Professor of Philosophy ham Lincoln High School, St. Thomas, Virgin 
at Howard University, Washington, D. C. He Islands. 


is the editor of the New Negro, and with ELMER CAMPBELL is studying at the National 
Montgomery Gregory, edited Plays of Negro 


Life. 


Academy of Design. 


HOWARD BRADSTREET is from Hartford, 
ETHELREDA LEWIS is the well-known South Conn. 


African writer who edited Trader Horn, a 


GEORGE S. SCHUYLER’S column “Views and 


Reviews” appears regularly in the Pittsburgh 


literary sensation of a few years ago. She also 


edited the Waters of Megara, a new edition of 


Courier. 


the Trader Horn series. 


CHANNING H. TOBIAS is the senior secretary , 
W. A. ROBINSON, a prominent Negro educator of Colored Work of the National Young Men's 
of the south, is at present Principal of the Christian Association. 4 
Austin High School in Knoxville, Tenn. 
A. M. WENDELL MALLIET was born in Ja- a 
ANTONIO JARVIS is a frequent contributor to maica. He is the author of Destiny of the 1 
Opportunity. He is a teacher in the Abra- West Indies. Bi 
FOURTH ANNUAL When in New York 4 
EUROPEAN TOUR HOTEL DUMAS : 
nclusive $440 ae 205 W. 135th Street Be 
Holland, Germany, Belgium, France At Seventh Avenue q 
A Travel Study Course for Teachers, Students and others, AUDUBON 4343 SS 
with College Credits if Desired. Optional Trip to p %s 
PAssION PLay AT OBERAMMERGAU 
Send for Descriptive Circular to ; 4 
Extension Division a 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE Telephones a 
or ARNOLD GRAF, Manager 4 
. 110 East 42nd Street New York City Price Lowest é a 
Service Unsurpassed 4 
There are other Hotels, 4 


but none so Good as— 


Having Company for Dinner? 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, Prop. 


Why bother about cooking when 
you can get Real Home Cooking at 


JOHNSON’S 
SOUTHERN RESTAURANT 
219 West 145th Street 


between 7th & 8th Aves. New York City 
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Visitors to HARLEM should not return home 
until they have eaten at JOHNSON’S Newly 
Decorated SOUTHERN RESTAURANT, where 
modern prices obtain and clean and courteous 
service is guaranteed. 
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